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Duk 
All Japan for Christ 


T LONG LAST the vision of having in Japan a uni- 
versity second to none but at the same time 
oughly Christian in character seems on the point 

of realization. The plan for this university is 
looked upon by many as one of the most important 
projects ever attempted by the Christian community of 
North America and no other Christian enterprise has 
ever so completely caught the imagination of the whole 
Japanese nation. §{Meanwhile, Japan is scrutinizing 
American life-—life as lived by Americans in Japan and 
life as it goes on in America. Does Christianity 
really work? Proof that it has changed the lives of indi- 
viduals and society abroad is the best assurance that it 
will do the same in Japan. Actions speak louder than 
words, now as ever. There lies today’s challenge to 
Western Christendom—to make democracy, but above 
all Christianity, work greater miracles at home and 
send out a multitude of those qualified to show how 
spiritual forces may work similar miracles in the life of 
Japan. {The work going on in Japan is part of 
an ecumenical task. It is a vital part in the building of 
the kingdom of God throughout the entire world. Japan 
well knows the meaning of unconditional surrender in 
the military sense, but too little of the meaning of un- 
conditional commitment to Christ. She is now occupied 
by foreign powers. If she could be occupied to the center 
of her being by the Spirit of Christ, there would be real 
implementation to the words: ALL JAPAN FOR CHRIST. 
—WILLIAM C. KERR, in Japan Begins Again. Friendship 
Press, New York. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Projects for Next Half-Century Are Listed 





Look into the Future 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In your leading editorial] in the Decem- 
ber 26 issue you asked for suggestions of 
projects for editorial support in 1950. 
Please allow me to suggest instead some 
long range projects for the next half-cen- 
tury: 

I. The union of the Presbyterian Church, 
US, with the USA, United, Associate Re- 
formed, Cumberland, Reformed Church, 
Church of Scotland, National Presbyterian 
Churches in our mission fields, and all 
other Christian bodies holding the Pres- 
byterian system of government. 

Il. The merging of THE OUTLOOK with 
the Presbyterian Survey and the Christian 
Observer into one weekly Presbyterian 
news magazine similar to the USA Pres- 
byterian Life, Looking forward of course 
to the eventual merger of the new maga- 
zine with Presbyterian Life into one news 
magazine for all the Presbyterians of our 
nation. 

III. The erection of at least one first- 
class hospital and nurses’ training school 
in every synod of our General Assembly. 
The erection of at least one small hospital 


or infirmary in every presbytery of our 
General Assembly. 
IV. The expanding of one of our 


church’s colleges into a real university 
with adequate grounds, buildings, facul- 
ties, and endowment. 

V. The establishment of Presbyterian 
high schools in the larger cities of our 
General Assembly so that our youth may 
receive a Christian preparatory education. 
The establishment of Presbyterian grade 
schools in the smaller cities and towns. 
The buildings for most of these schools 
are already in existence in the large 
church-school buildings of our great 
churches. 

VI. The establishment of Presbyterian 
homes for the indigent aged ministers and 
members of our church in every synod of 
the General Assembly. 

VII. The establishment year-round con- 
ference centers in every synod to be used 
as summer Christian camps for children, 
conference sites for young people and 
adults, spiritual life retreats for church 
members, seminar retreats for ministers, 
permanent homes for synods, etc. 

VIII. The creation of a committee in the 
Board of Education of the General Assem- 
bly to plan and conduct “Faith and Life 
Seminars” modeled after the ones now 
held in the USA Church. 

IX. The creation in our presbyteries of 
a non-clergy status for those men and 
women who desire to dedicate their lives 
to the church in such fields as religious 
education, medicine, industrial relations, 
etc. 

X. The creation of a committee of Pres- 
byterian charities in the Board of Stew- 
ardship of the General Assembly so that 
our church members may have an oppor- 
tunity to give to worthy causes outside 
our church and yet be giving through the 
church. 

XI. The dissolution of the Synod of 
Snedecor Memorial with its four presby- 
teries and the absolute abolition of racial 
segregation in our church. 

XII. The winning of one million new 
Presbyterians in the South through con- 
fession of faith. What does it profit the 
cause of Christ to convert a Methodist or 
a Baptist to Presbyterianism? 

XIII. The creation of a committee on 
public relations in the boards of church 
extension on General Assembly, Synod, 
and Presbytery levels. 
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the act of March 3, 1879. 


Richmond 19, Virginia. 


XIV. The expansion of one of our theo- 
logical seminaries into a divinity school 
with faculty, library, grounds, and equip- 
ment second to none on earth. 

It is realized that this plan would re- 
quire the dedication of thousands of lives 
and millions of dollars, but how could one 
better use his life or spend his money? 


NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST. 


@EDITORS’ NOTE—This is a thought- 
provoking list of suggestions. While we 
would heartily support and endorse some 
of the proposals, we would suspend our 
judgment on some and oppose others. 
Some of these, however, offer good points 
for discussion on this page. Letters should 
be kept within the 300-word limit if at 
all possible. Shorter ones are better—and 
they attract more readers. 


How It Goes in Czechoslovakia 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


SOME OF US have wondered how the 
church in Czechoslovakia, under the leader- 
ship of men like Dr. Hromadka, has re- 
acted to the new laws regarding the 
church which seem to have brought the 
Communist Government into such conflict 
with the Catholic Church. 

I have received a copy of Reforme, a 
publication of the French Protestant 
Church, dated Saturday, November 12, 
which reproduces part of an article which 
appeared in the Communist journal Rude 
Pravo describing the new law by which 
the State regulates all of the expenditures 
of the churches. To quote in part: 


“The State charges itself with the main- 
tenance of the schools and education, of 
the seminaries and faculties of Theology, 
etc., and administers the goods of the 
churches and religious societies, These are 
required to present a complete inventory 
of their needs three months before the 
ratification of the law.” 

“On one part, the law guarantees that 
people will not be able to abuse religion 
for ends contrary to those of the State. 
On the other part, loyal ecclesiastics will 
enjoy absolute social independence. This 
law is the expression of the true equality 
of all churches and religious societies, for 
henceforth no one among them will be 
able to enjoy greater privileges than 
others accorded by the State. 

“The State guarantees to all the churches 
and religious societies facilities to develop 
fully, and permits them to consecrate 
themselves wholly to their spiritual and 
moral mission. The law will, without 
doubt, have the effect of rallying the 
honest ecclesiastics who refuse to follow 
the reactionary instructions of the high 
hierarchy directed by the Vatican.” 


SO MUCH for the comments from the 
Communist paper. The editor of Reforme 
than goes on to quote from the paper, 
Kostnicke Jijsky, which is published by 
the Evangelical Church of the Czech 
Brethren, a declaration of the Synodical 
Council of that Church relative to the new 
law: 


“The Synodical Council of the Evangeli- 
cal Church of the Czech Brethren adopts 
a positive attitude toward this law. Al- 
though a living church should be able to 
live from the gifts of its members the 
Synodical Council confesses that today 
they are not able to deprive their churches 
of the effective aid of the State if they are 
to accomplish their mission, 

“The Church of the Czech Brethren has 
tasted many reprisals since the time of 
the Edict of Toleration—bitter fruits of 
inequality. This is why she sees with 
satisfaction that the new law imposes an 
equality upon all the churches, justice to- 
ward all, and the principle of reciprocal 
tolerance. 

“The Church has decided to accept the 
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aid offered by the law, not to enfeeble the 
spirit of sacrifice of its members, but to 
procure for her parishoners all that she 
has need of for her spiritual work. 

“In the course of the debate by the Com- 
mission for Ecclesiastical Affairs the rep- 
resentatives of the Church have received 
assurance that the actual structure and 
activities of the church will not suffer by 
these modifications and that the free ex. 
ercise of her mission would be guaranteed. 
The representatives of the Church state 
with satisfaction that the representatives 
of the Government led the debate in a 
truly amicable spirit. They have received 
assurance that the Government will guar. 
antee the legal existence of the Christian 
church in the care of the popular demo- 
cratic state. The law which has been voted 
is the proof of this. The Synodical Coun- 
cil of the Church of the Czech Brethren 
has good hope that henceforth the Church 
will be able to develop in peace, and put- 
ting into practice the Christian principles 
which they profess, will be an instrument 
of moral and social progress.” 


These are rather rough translations. I 
gather from the reading of them that our 
Protestant brethren in Czechoslovakia are 
going along wholeheartedly with the pres- 
ent plans of the Communist Government. 
I think they should be the object of our 
prayers as they try to solve their difficult 
problems. 

B. R. LACY, Jr., 
President. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va. 


Progress Office Moves 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The address of the Presbyterian Pro- 
gram of Progress has been changed from 
324 Church St., Decatur, Ga., to 809 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

ROY LeCRAW, Director. 

Atlanta. 


—IN THE NEWS— 


Southern Presbyterians Are 
Reported High in Stewardship 


Among denominations with a quarter- 
million or more members, the Presby- 
terian Church, US, in 1949 led all others 
in per capita gifts to the work of the 
church, according to a report by the 
United Stewardship Council. 

Southern Presbyterian gifts averaged 
$52.64 among the 653,594 members. 
Counting all denominational members 
of the Council, including some as small 
as 1,400 members (Pentecostal Fire 
Baptized Holiness), Southern Presby- 
terians ranked twelfth. At the head of 
the list was the Free Methodist church 
(40,048 members 16 years and older) 
with a per capita record of $148.21. 
Next came the Seventh Day Adventists 
(235,460 members) with $136.85. 

Methodists with their 8,651,062 mem- 
bers reported total gifts last year of 
$196,435,168 for a per capita of $22.70, 
ranking 43rd out of 47. Southern Bap- 
tists report 6,000,000 members, with 
total gifts for the year of $156,606,414; 
per capita, $26.10, placing 42nd. 

Presbyterians, USA, with 2,330,136 
members, gave $86,086,965, to place 
27th, with a per capita of $36.94. 

3roken down into daily gifts, some 
of the groups are shown to have made 
the following records: Methodists, 6c 
per day; Southern Baptists, 7c; Presby- 


terian, USA, 10c; Episcopal, 11¢c; 
Northern Baptists, 8c; Missouri Synod 
Lutherans, 12c; Presbyterians, US, 


14c.—PNS. 
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Attorney General of 
Texas Challenges 


Segregation Brief 


Says Practice of FC Churches 
Belies Their Preachments 


Austin, Tex. (RNS)—Attorney Gen- 
eral Price Daniel, of Texas, has charged 
that the Federal Council of Churches 
does not practice what it preaches in 
respect to racial segregation. 

The blast came when an attorney for 
the Federal Council, Charles H. Tuttle, 
of New York, asked for permission to 
file a statement in the U. S. Supreme 
Court opposing the state of Texas in the 
Herman Marion Sweatt case. That case 
is the one testing the rights of states 
to give Negroes equal but separate edu- 
cational opportunities. 

The case will be argued before the 
court January 30. 

Daniel challenged the Federal Council 
as to whether its purported position 
expressed either the true sentiment of 
Southern congregations or the actual 
practice of Northern churches. 

The proposed brief of the Council 
would denounce racial segregation ‘‘as 
unnecessary and undesirable and a vio- 
lation of the gospel of love and human 
brotherhood.”’ 


Asks Disciosure of Practices 


Daniel told Tuttle he would agree to 
fling of the brief only if it also dis- 
closed actual practices of the churches 
which are members of the Federal Coun- 
cil. 

He challenged Tuttle also to tell the 
court “that the religious denominations 
represented by the Federal Council 
maintain separate churches, separate 
church schools, separate denominational 
colleges, and separate congregations for 
white and Negro citizens in Texas and 
fourteen other Southern states.” 

On Tuttle’s point that separate facili- 
ties are not necessary or desirable, 
Daniel told the New Yorker: 

“Your practice is equally important as 
your preachment.” 

With Daniel disagreeing, Tuttle can- 
hot file the brief without permission of 
the Court. When he asks that, Daniel 
could make his argument against it. 

The Episcopal, Methodist and Pres- 
byterian churches are the largest Texas 
denominations represented in the Fed- 
eral Council. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the Presbyterian Church, US, 
(Southern), refused to approve the 
brief. Southern Baptists and Roman 
Catholics, other strong faiths in the 


: Baylor 


Missions Board Gives Approval to 


Christian University in Japan 


Commends Project as ‘‘Most Worthwhile’’ but Declines Foundation 
Membership Because of Present Inability to Contribute $50,000 


Approval of the International Christian University has now been given by 


the General Assembly’s Board of World 


Missions. This action, voted at the 


Board’s December meeting, commends the university as ‘“‘most worthwhile” but 
explains that in view of previous commitments in Japan it is not now able to con- 


tribute a sum of $50,000 which had been suggested. 





state, do not belong to the Federal 
Council. 

Daniel, a Baptist and a graduate of 
University, a Baptist school, 
carefully aimed his dart at Tuttle and 
took pains not to offend Texas churches 
represented in the Council. 


Church Schools Also Separate 


“Some of these denominations have 
fine schools and excellent churches for 
white and Negro citizens in Texas,’ he 
said. 

“But they are separate, just as the 
state schools are separate. 

“The compelling reasons which caused 
the people of Texas to adopt such a 
policy in their constitution undoubtedly 
were, and are, apparent to those form- 
ing the policies of the churches.” 

The Sweatt case, growing out of the 
Houston Negro’s plea for admission to 
the University of Texas Law School, 
even after the state created a special 
Negro law school especially for him, is 
recognized as a direct test of the ‘“‘sepa- 
rate but equal” doctrine. 


Seven States Supporting 


Fifteen Southern states practice the 
doctrine, with prior approval of some 
Supreme Court decisions, Daniel said. 

Attorneys General of seven Southern 
states are preparing briefs to the U. S. 
Supreme Court to support Texas’ argu- 
ment that the practice is constitutional. 
They are North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Kentucky. 


Dr. Allen, Former D&E Head, 
Dies In Danville, Virginia 


James Edward Allen, 73, longtime 
president of Davis and Elkins college, 
and later president of Marshall College, 
died at a Danville, Va., hospital Jan- 
uary 6. Dr. Allen was president of 
D&E for 25 years. In 1935 he was made 
president of Marshall College where he 
served until his retirement in 1943. 
terment was at Elkins, W. Va. 


In- 


Because of that financial 
inability, it is explained, membership on 
the Foundation is declined. 

At the same time, the Board “prays 
for all prosperity and good success to 
attend this specific task and for a 
stronger friendship between the two na- 
tions to be generated by this achieve- 
ment.” 


Prays for ‘“‘Good Success” 


The complete action of the missionary 
agency is as follows: 


“The Board has considered the plans 
proposed for the establishment and 
maintenance of a Christian university 
for Japan. We feel that the establish- 
ment of any strong Christian institution 
in Japan by the American people as a 
gesture of goodwill and sympathy is 
most worthwhile, and we pray that this 
proposed university shall contribute to 
the ever-enlarging stream of Christian 
education in that country. 

“The Board deeply regrets that it has 
not funds available to make the sug- 
gested contribution of $50,000 to the 
Foundation for the university. Com- 
mitments toward the re-establishment 
of the educational facilities of our Japan 
Mission which was destroyed during the 
recent war and long-planned-for hopes 
of a boys’ school which may be realized 
out of Program of Progress receipts, ex- 
haust all funds which are on hand or 
in sight for some years to come. 

“Being unable to share in the creation 
and immediate support of the Founda- 
tion, the Board feels it should decline 
the proferred membership on the Foun- 
dation. But most sincerely the Board 
prays for all prosperity and good suc- 
cess to attend this specific task and for 
a stronger friendship between the two 
nations to be generated by this achieve- 
ment.’’ 

The Board, at the same meeting, also 
approved a resolution whereby Hang- 
chow Christian University will become 
a part of the United Board for Chris- 
tian Colleges in China. As _ reported 
earlier (OUTLOOK, Apr. 25), the Pres- 
byterian, US, Board was the one re- 
maining board of 25 sponsoring higher 
education in China, excluding Southern 
Baptists, which was not a member of 
the united effort. 

A Presbyterian, US, missionary, Robt. 
J. McMullen, is executive secretary of 
the United Board. 








Future Ministers 


Rock Island, Ill. (RNS)—-Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, general secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches, urged here 
an approach to Protestant unity on the 
immediate plane of fellowship, under- 
standing and cooperative action. 

He said this should be done with an 
eye toward eventual organic union which 
would bridge doctrinal barriers. 

Addressing the second triennial inter- 
seminary conference, attended by 500 
students from this country and Can- 
eda, the church leader said that the 
question of Christian unity may be ap- 
proached as a practical one—a more 
efficient accomplishment of Christian 
tasks. However, he added, the funda- 
mental issue is a deeply spiritual one 
in the relation of the various sects to 
Christ. 

He pointed out that the final prayer of 
Jesus on the night before his crucifixion 
was for the “oneness” of his disciples 
and succeeding generations. 

“But there is no evidence,’’ Dr. Cavert 
said, “that he meant uniformity in 
either church doctrine or form of wor- 
ship. And the term ‘church unity’ does 
not necessarily mean a union of organi- 
zations in a single body. 

“However, he certainly did not 
mean the present state of 250 sepa- 
rate denominations in our country 
alone, and he certainly meant unity 
in a degree that we do not now have.” 

Asserting that “organic unity will 
take time,’’ Dr. Cavert added, “‘there is 
no real reason, however, why we cannot 
look forward with hope toward a merg- 
ing of the various denominational 
groups, if not into a single church, at 
least into five or six strong major 
sects.” 

“In the meantime,” he said, ‘‘there 
is another kind of unity which can be 
achieved today—the kind of unity that 
can come through cooperation—not as 
an occasional practice, but as constant 
deliberate policy.” 


Urges Self-Examination 


Stephen C. Neill, assistant to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and associate 
general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, urged a critical self- 
examination in preparing for the minis- 
try. 

Bishop Neill cautioned against enter- 
ing the ministry because of home tra- 
dition, a desire to escape from the hard- 
ness of life or personal ambition. 

“Being reared in the home of a minis- 
ter is not a sound reason for following 
the profession yourself,’”’ he said. ‘“‘Your 
decision about your life must be your 
own.” 

He urged the students to “finish your 
seminary training, then go out and hold 
down a lay job for at least two years.’’ 

“If you can take it and, at the end of 
two years, still want to be a minister, 
then you will have proved to yourself 
that you are not seeking escape from 
life in the ministry,’’ he declared. 


4 


Hear Unity Plea 


‘9f, too, in an honest self-examination 
you find that personal ambition is an 
important factor in your desire to be a 
minister, look elsewhere, for you can- 
not be a man of God and concentrate 
on yourself. 

“You cannot be effective in the pulpit 
unless your own life reflects what you 
are preaching.” 


Van Dusen on Missions 


Pleas for an enlarged world mission 
were made by Henry P. Van Dusen, 
president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. New York, and D. Elton True- 
blood, president of Earlham (Ind.) Col- 
lege, a Quaker leader. 

Dr. Van Dusen told the future pas- 
tors that there “are no jobs at home to 
cempare with the jobs in the mission 
field, either in personal satisfaction or 
in the meeting of crucial need.’’ 

Asserting that outside Europe and 
Ametica, Christians are still in a 
minority, he added: 

“World mission is no longer a 
luxury. It’s an absolute necessity.” 


Need of Members 


Dr. Trueblood stressed that the 
greatest missionary opportunity today 
is with ‘‘the ordinary members of ordi- 
nary churches.”’ 

“The majority are only nominal in 
their Christianity,” he said, “and tend 
to look on themselves as mere adherents 
to a faith.’”’ 

He charged that Christianity has been 
made “far too easy’’ and called for a 
“complete revolution” to make the Prot- 
estant Church a “‘militant missionary or- 
ganization.” 

Lashing out at popular concepts of 
the church as a “club, an organization, 
a lyceum and a mutual benefit society,”’ 
he added: 

“Our tendency is to beg people to 
enter the Christian cause. Christ, him- 
self, far from begging people, warned 
them not to enter without recognizing 
its costly character.” 


Luce Is Speaker 


Prime responsibility for Christian 
world leadership today rests’ with 
America, Henry Luce, publisher of Time, 
Life and Fortune magazines, told the 
conference. 

‘In view of the fact that America has 
come to a time of obligation of great 
leadership in the world,’’ Mr. Luce de- 
clared, ‘‘we face the problem of giving 
Christian leadership to American leader- 
ship.” 

Discussing ‘‘the Christian approach 
to the secular mind,”’ the publisher said, 
“There is almost no such thing as a 
strictly secular mind in America.” 

“Therefore,’”’ he added, ‘“‘while we may 
speak of the American mind as pre- 
dominantly secular, there is always a 
certain amount of Christianity mixed up 
with the secularism.”’ 

From the point of view of Christian 


thought and action, it would be simpler 
if this were not so, contended Luce, 
an active member of the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian church in New York 
and the son of missionary parents. 

“It would be simpler,’’ he explained, 
“if, on the one hand, we had the self- 
reliant secular mind, and, on the other, 
the Christian point of view. 


“But we 
American 


cannot 
mind that 
American mind is’ a Christian- 
secular mind and that's what com- 
plicates matters.” 


describe the 
Way. The 


Deploring the fact that public edu- 
cation in the United States is becoming 
increasingly secular, Luce called for 
more forceful Christian leadership in 
the field of education. 

“Within the next 20 years,” he pre- 
dicted, ‘‘one of two things will happen 
in education. Either Christian-minded 
parents will withdraw their children 
from secularized public schools, or the 
classrooms will have to give some form 
of Christian nurture.”’ 

In an interview prior to his address, 
Luce urged tha the idea of Protestant 
unity be accepted as readily as is democ- 
racy. 

“We all accept democracy and don’t 
think it at all strange,” he said. ‘‘Why, 
then, should there not be Christian unity 
or why any problem about it? If there 
is, then either our concepts of democ- 
racy or our concept of Christian unity 
is out of line.’’ 


Christian Laymen in Politics 


Sharing the conference’s speaking 
platform with Luce was Francis Pickens 
Miller, of Charlottesville, Va., unsuccess- 
ful candidate for governor against the 
Byrd machine in Virginia last August. 
His subject was “The Christian Ap- 
proach to Government.” 

“Protestantism has not supplied a 
doctrine for men in public office, to 
guide political action,” Miller said. 
“Nor has the church provided the in- 
centive for laymen to come out as Chris- 
tians to take part in political life.” 

“Because of this failure,’’ he added, 
“political activity is a barnyard scene 
of pigs shoving each other around to 
get at the trough, and the proportion 
of sewer rats to Christian laymen in 
public life is too high.” 

Miller warned that ‘‘we are headed 
toward a catastrophic struggle between 
corporate interests, corporations repre- 
sented by management and corporations 
represented by labor.” 

Terming a corporate society of either 
the right or the left contrary to Chris- 
tian doctrine, he said the “Christian 
community believes that the person, and 
not the corporation is the important 
thing.’’ 

“The urgent need in American politi- 
cal life at the moment,” he urged, ‘“‘is 
for an adequate concept of individual 
man and his mission on this earth as 
an alternative to the Communist con- 
cept of mass man. The Christian faith 
alone can supply that doctrine.” 
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@ After all, the question is not one of briefs, courts, and what 


the church does about these. 


It is rather: ‘‘Is segregation Christian?’’ 


Let’s Face the Basic Issue! 


OUTLOOK for December 19, Dr. 
J. McDowell Richards, in his usual 
good spirit, wrote me in reply. He has 
raised several questions that call for an 
answer in these columns. I do not wish 
to prolong the discussion unduly, but 
the issues here are so big, and they af- 
fect both our church and our faith so 
vitally, that I cannot treat them lightly. 
Dr. Richards’ first question is this: 
Does not the Federal Council’s brief, in 
reality, seek more than the abolition of 
segregation at the graduate level of a 
university? 


A FTER READING my letter in THE 


Previous Actions Cited 


It does. But here let me make an 
important distinction as carefully as I 
can. The brief does set before the Su- 
preme Court the Federal Council’s clear- 
cut position on segregation in general. 
At Columbus in 1946 the Council “re- 
nounced the pattern of segregation” as 
being out of accord with Christianity, 
and at Cincinnati in 1948 it adopted a 
statement which seeks in time “an un- 
segregated church in an unsegregated 
society.””’ This avowed goal of the Coun- 
cil, along with similar avowed goals of 
both the World Council and the United 
Nations, the brief did point out to the 
Supreme Court. In a real sense, there- 
fore, the brief lent its support to more 
than the abolition of segregation at the 
graduate level of education. 

In good faith, on the basis of what 
I learned later was partial information, 
I said earlier that segregation simply 
at the graduate level of a university was 
involved. The full facts do put a some- 
what different face on the dissent of 
Dr. Richards and Dr. Alexander, and I 
regret my unintentional distortion of 
their position. 

Nevertheless, my basic earlier conten- 
tion remains, I think, unshaken. Neither 
the Sweatt petition nor the Federal 
Council’s brief'is demanding what I ua- 
derstood to be one of Dr. Richards’ chief 
objections to the brief—‘‘complete aboli- 
tion” of segregation “at  present.’’ 
Sweatt’s petition does question the 
validity of the Texas Constitution and 
the Texas laws that require segregation 
of the races in public education. The 
Council’s brief does oppose segregation 
in general on principle. But even if the 
Supreme Court rules in favor of Sweatt 
(it is to review his case early this year), 
this would not automatically abolish 
segregation even in public education in 
Texas. Its chief practical effect would 
be to open the University of Texas grad-_ 
uate schools to Negro students, since 

*Dr. Marion is director of the Division 
of Christian Relations, now a part of 
the Assembly’s Board of Church Ex- 
tension. 
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each such case stands on its own feet. 
Indirectly a victory for Sweatt would 
pave the way for other test cases, but 
these would not only call for a lot of 
money and perhaps take years to settle 
—they could be effectively won, more 
than likely, only as public sentiment in 
the affected states made the sought-for 
changes acceptable without social up- 
heaval. 


For Mexicans Already 


Already, it might be well to recall, 
one form of race segregation has re- 
cently been abolished in Texas without 
serious trouble. In 1948 Federal Judge 
Ben Rice of Texas handed down a de- 
cision outlawing the segregation of 
Latin-American pupils in Texas schools. 
Forty years ago, no doubt, many would 
have called that change unthinkable. It 
is now an accomplished fact—even 
though most Anglo-Saxon Texans, I dare 
say, still don’t want their daughters to 
marry Mexican Texans. Is it then too 
much to expect that as more Texans dare 
to accept Negroes also as human beings 
and children of the same impartial 
Father-God, a like change in their be- 
half can be brought about? 

But there’s another crucial question 
that Dr. Richards brings up in his let- 
ter to me. “It is my understanding,” 
he says, “‘that Sweatt is being taught by 
the same professors, in the same courses, 
and with the same library facilities as 
are available to white students at the 
University of Texas.”” And he adds, “I 
have personally stood through the years 
for the fact that the ‘equal’ clause in 
our laws with reference to the races 
must be enforced.” 

Let me say first that I honor Dr. 
Richards for his stand at this point. No 
man in our church has worked any 
harder or more sincerely for equality 
of opportunity for Negroes within the 
pattern of segregation. In the light of 
his comments above, however, two 
things should be said. 


Insists on Equality 


The first is about Sweatt himself. Ac- 
cording to Negro leaders who are help- 
ing him, Sweatt is not taking any legal 
training whatever from the State of 
Texas. He is standing firm for what he 
considers genuine equality—participa- 
tion with white students in the same 
classes at the same university at the 
same time and on the same human level. 
Is this unreasonable? 

Let’s suppose Mr. Sweatt actually 
were being given the same courses under 
the same teachers, with the same library 
facilities. Would he thereby, as a 


segregated individual off by himself or 
with a few fellow Negroes, be getting 
absolute equality of opportunity? I can- 
not see how he could. He would be de- 
prived, to a great extent at least, of the 
kind of classroom discussion the white 
students now get—a vital and stimulat- 
ing factor in the learning process that 
few first-rate educators now discount. 
And what of the psychological effect 
upon the Negro students? Fenced off, 
as it were, as social lepers (fit to as- 
sociate with white professors, presum- 
ably, but not with white students), 
could they respond to the same teach- 
ing with minds unimpaired and their in- 
centive strong as ever? To think so is 
to fly in the face of many widely ac- 
cepted findings of the science of psy- 
chology—findings which I suspect are 
accepted freely in the Psychology De- 
partment of the University of Texas. To 
saddle a human being with a belittling 
social stigma is not to leave his mind 
free and ‘‘normal.” It is to handicap 
it—often severely and often for life. 


What About Segregation? 


Now this remark, I realize, calls upon 
me for another comment. My earlier 
letter stressed only the need for giving 
Negro students equality of opportunity. 
Dr. Richards now asks in effect: “If you 
believe that segregation is contrary to 
Christian principle, would it not be bet- 
ter for you to state that fact frankly 
than to imply that the real issue in this 
case is provision of equality of opportu- 
nity in facilities for education?’ My 
answer is ‘‘Yes’’—Dr. Richards’ point is 
well taken. I was speaking in my previ- 
ous statement to a particular fact: that 
the laws of Texas say ‘“‘equal’’ as well 
as “‘separate.’’ Within the limits of a 
single letter, and in view of my main 
objective, I felt that to elaborate on the 
term ‘“‘equal’’ was hardly in order. Cer- 
tainly I had no wish to be evasive or 
misleading. But to settle any possible 
dust in the air, let me now state my 
position plainly. 

I have no hesitation in saying that I 
think segregation, as such, is utterly 
wrong in principle and pernicious in 
practice. We white southerners have 
lived with segregation so long that we 
tend to accept it as something handed 
down from Sinai. Actually, its cost is 
so high and its fruits so bitter that it 
might better be looked on as a monster 
sprung from Hades. 

For what, by its very nature, does 
compulsory segregation do? Basically 
it sets up a caste system with a viciously 
unspiritual scale of values—a system 
that tends arbitrarily to make skin and 
flesh, not mind and spirit and character, 
the test of a man’s worth and the fash- 
ioner of his destiny. It opens to the Al 
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Capones, merely because they are white, 
countless doors that it slams in the face 
of the George Carvers and Marian An- 
dersons merely because they are black. 
It inflicts on countless Negroes a deep 
and terrible psychological hurt: a sham- 
ing and cramping sense of inferiority 
that often cripples the mind, breaks the 
spirit, and turns able and potentially 
first-rate human beings into second-rate 
and fifth-rate menials—victims of a 
giant despair. 

On the political level, segregation 
flouts and often nullifies the basic prin- 
ciples of democracy. It decrees for all 
Negroes what amounts to a second-class 
citizenship. It not only hampers them 
greatly in their effort to win the ballot; 
it has forced upon them, against their 
consent and increasingly over their pro- 
test, a system that sets rigid limits to 
poth the fields in which they can move 
and the heights to which they can rise. 


Hurts the White Man 


All this not only hurts the Negro; it 
hurts the white man too: hurts him far 
worse, quite often, than it hurts his 
“brother in black.” For segregation in- 
evitably creates in many white people, 
from childhood on, the often demoraliz- 
ing illusion that whiteness of itself con- 
fers superiority. It makes the white 
man say to the Negro (by his laws if 
not by his words): “I am better than 
you are. Nothing you do, nothing you 
become, can ever make you as good as 
Iam. Your African blood is a curse you 
can never escape and my Caucasian 
blood a glory of which I can never be 
stripped—not even if you become a 
high, respected official of the United Na- 
tions and I burn crosses for the Ku Klux 
Klan.” 

And the upshot of this arrangement? 
A few of the moral and spiritual effects 
alone, to name no more, would seem 
tragic enough: arrogance, prejudice, 
misunderstanding, snobbery and con- 
tempt among one set of victims; and 
among the others, frustration, bitter- 
ness, cynicism and hatred to a degree 
that no white man can ever begin to 
understand. 

Can such a system be Christian? I 
tried for a long time to think it wasn’t 
so un-Christian, but I’ve quit trying. I 
am now convinced that, no matter how 
fine and Christian individual white peo- 
ple seek to be within the confines of 
segregation, the pattern itself will stand 
as a grievous affront to human personal- 
ity. The system itself, no matter how 
well we temper its evils, will go on 
branding one branch of the human 
family as “common and unclean.” It 
will go on raising between two groups 
of the children of God the very walls 
and barriers that God’s love is trying to 
break down. 


Barrier in World Affairs 


If segregation were right and Chris- 
tian, it should be a good thing anywhere 
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on earth. It would be universally ap- 
plicable and widely acceptable. But the 
fact is, it is anything but that. Of all 
the customs of the Western world to- 
day, segregation is the one the colored 
races of the world hate most. They 
don’t just dislike it—they despise it. 
Indeed if I understand correctly what 
men like Samuel Zwemer, Stanley Jones, 
Robert E. Speer, Kagawa and Sherwood 
Eddy have been saying for years, it is 
the refusal of so great a part of the 
white Christian world to renounce 
segregation that stands today as perhaps 
the greatest single obstacle to saving 
millions among the colored races from 
paganism, Mohammedanism and Com- 
munism. Its retarding and blighting 
effects on our world Christian missions 
are beyond calculation. 

With those missions abroad, and with 
our missions among Negroes here at 
home, I think the Sweatt case and simi- 
lar cases are intimately bound up. What 
our American churches dare to do about 
these crucial cases, or what they decline 
to do, is having a profound influence, 
for good or ill, on our Negro neighbors, 
especially Negro youth. They widely 
feel, and I think rightly, that in the 
struggle to gain their civil rights, our 
legislatures, state and national, have 
either ignored or failed them. So they 
are going to the courts. Sweatt, with 


his plea, has gone to the Supreme Court. 
All the representatives of the churches 
in the Federal Council except ours have 
stood beside him. 


Is it Right? 


One big question that our church, and 
indeed all of us in the South, may need 
to face more soberly and prayerfully is 
this: Is there a moral issue in the 
Sweatt case, or not? I know that vari- 
ous legal precedents can be found, and 
perhaps some sociological and tactical 
reasons, for standing apart from the 
case. But what about the rightness or 
wrongness of the thing Sweatt is oppos- 
ing? 

Up to now, too many of us in the 
South (myself included) have been do- 
ing in regard to segregation, I’m afraid, 
what some of our forefathers did about 
slavery. We have been drifting along 
with an evil system, accepting it as good 
and Christian, and evading (often 
thoughtlessly) any fully realistic exami- 
nation of the continuing bondage that 
segregation imposes. 

The Sweatt case offers us a good 
chance to take a fresh look at both the 
pattern and ourselves. [I think it is time 
we did. 

All questions of policy and strategy 
aside, what about the basic issue: Is 
segregation Christian? 


They Said Something! 


(And we printed it!) 


(Continued from last week.) 


Burden on Little Children 


We find nothing in the spirit, the 
words, or the example of our Lord that 
would justify our condemning—either 
directly or indirectly—a child born of 
illicit union. Like all children, a child 
born out of wedlock comes into the 
world through no act or wish of its 
own. It is not responsible for the 
quality or deeds of its parents. It can- 
not be accused on this score, of any 
wrong-doing or even of any wrong in- 
tention. Thus to hold against such chil- 
dren the immorality of their parents 
and so fix upon them a stigma they 
themselves have done nothing to merit, 
seems to us harsh and unfair. It is, 
unhappily, a hard fact of life that the 
innocent now and then must suffer with 
the guilty if truth and virtue are to 
be defended; but it is hard to see how 
any Christian principle or ideal is really 
served by a type of moral judgment 
that fastens upon the backs of blame- 
less children the sins of their parents.-— 
THE ASSEMBLY’S COMMITTEE ON 
CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, July 11. 


Religion and the ICU 


As a private school, Japan [Inter- 
national] Christian University can dem- 
onstrate. .what the place of religion 


in education can be by making religion 


integral to its own work. This may 
suggest that teachers of religion be on 
its own faculty, or that some exchange 
be arranged with nearby theological 
seminaries. If the latter is done there 
must be assurance that the teaching 
offered is the kind of religion which 
has meaning and vitality for people who 
are going to work in a present-day so- 
cial world. But making religion integral 
to the curriculum does not mean simply 
offering courses in religious subjects. 
More important is the matter of seeing 
and utilizing opportunities for religious 
interpretation in all the subjects taught 
at the school.—_PAUL H. VIETH, Aug. 1. 


Needs Father, Not a Pal 


I have now come to the conclusion 
that what every boy needs is a father 
he can believe in and confide in with- 
out fear. He has many chances to have 
pals; can find good third basemen in 
his neighborhood; pals for every form 
of sport, but he has only one chance 
to have a father.—EDGAR A. GUEST, 
Aug. 22. 


We Don’t Believe 


Not only are we hard of heart; we are 
at the same time utterly unbelieving. 
We are like the ancient Israelites who 
limited the Holy One of Israel. They 
provoked him in spite of evidences that 
might have been sufficient even as we 
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do in the light of all his dealings with 
us. We say, “The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church,” and we have 
been saying that for sixteen hundred 
years, but we evidently do not really 
think that any such thing could apply 
in our day. The seed of the church 
to us is in getting a million-dollar en- 
dowment and in having the richest men 
in town in our congregation. We turn 
trifles upside down, but the big things 
go on pretty much as they have gone 
since the days of Constantine and the 
Great Betrayal—D. P. McGEACHY 
Aug. 22. 


Virile Faith Demanded 


Communism wins adherents not pri- 
marily by offering fellowship, pep and 
imagination, but by converting people 
to the Marxist doctrine of history and 
of the future victory of proletariat. 

. God help us, if we can pit against 
these virile movements of today only 
an advertisement that ours is a friendly 
church, or that fun is found in young 
people’s meetings, or with what we are 
pleased to call ‘fan enriched worship 
service,’’ or ramified programs and bust- 
ling activities whose relation to the 
gospel is peripheral or half-understood. 
We can meet and beat them only when 
we can match their doctrinal fervor with 
the clarity and the strength and the 
magnetism of our Christian convictions. 
—-JOHN NEWTON THOMAS, Aug. 29. 


Also Separate Sunday Schools? 


Must we forbid all illegitimate chil- 
dren from attending our Sunday schools 
and public schools, lest their presence 
imply that any child is possibly one 
born out of wedlock? Must we estab- 
lish orphanages and Sunday schools and 
public schools for illegitimate children 
only, thereby branding and harming 
them for life, just so we can protect 
other children from suspicion—LET- 
TER, Sept. 5. 


Discrimination 

What is the difference between the 
helplessness of being born illegitimate 
or black? You raise the voice over the 
discrimination against one and are 
grossly guilty of the other. Is not the 
pot here calling the kettle black? Is 
one situation more un-Christian than 


the other?—MARY W. CALDWELL, 
Sept. 19. 


Men Who Share 


The yalues that Christianity puts first 
cannot be realized by preaching and the 
printed word alone. They can most effec- 
tively be caught from men who share 
the problems and strivings of those 
they would serve—LABOR SUNDAY 
MESSAGE, Aug. 29. 


House of Refuge 


Is not our fear a fear finally that the 
Spirit of God may conquer even us? Are 
we not afraid of the demands of the 
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Bible and the gospel upon us? And if 
it is so, then in that state of fear our 
greatest danger is that we shall make 
of our Presbyterianism a house of 
refuge where we disguise our motives 
by using the stately language of wor- 
ship all the while we desperately strive 
to keep from meeting God as Sovereign 
over all of life—LEWIS J. SHERRILL, 
Sept. 12. 


Public Assistance Policy 


Public assistance still carries in the 
minds of many who ought to know bet- 
ter the connotation that the recipient 
is a failure. Our thinking is still badly 
muddled with abracadabra of the Poor 
Law, which associates need with wilful- 
ness, shiftlessness and need for moral 
reform.—ROWLAND A. EGGER, Sept. 
19. 


Are They ‘‘Legitimate’’? 


These marriages ‘to protect the 
mother” and “give the child a name” 
are not marriages. They are mockery. 
In the eyes of the law these children 
are legitimate, but in the eyes of God 
are they any more legitimate than those 
whose fathers and mothers for one 
reason or another did not have a mar- 
riage ceremony “said over them’’?— 
R. K. McDONALD, Oct. 3. 
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Common Sense, Too 


Take the matter of race relations. 
Here we make our own rules and strain 
the Word of God to prove them... . 
My “theology” tells me that whosoever 
despises me because of my race is not 
my brother, but then, so also does my 
common sense.—I. S. DELUGO, Sept. 26. 


Foreign-Missions-Minded? 


What unbiased observer would call 
us a foreign-missions-minded church? 
When a business keeps 96 per cent of its 
employees in one area and four per cent 
in another area, no one would guess that 
the area assigned to the four per cent 
was considered of much importance. 
Considering missionaries’ salaries, the 
disparity might be even greater, but 
that is another side of the matter. . 
As a church, as a whole, we do not have 
foreign missions seriously on our con- 
science.—K. J. FOREMAN, Oct. 3. 


No External Authority 


Ultimately, the authority of Jesus 
does not depend on any external authen- 
tication. It lies in his power to make 
himself known to those who are willing 
to hear and obey his words.—HOLMES 
ROLSTON, Oct. 3. 


Training School’s Gettys 


One does not need to go to the campus 
of the General Assembly’s Training 
School at Richmond to learn that 
Joseph Miller Gettys is one of the most 
popular members of the teaching staff. 
All he needs to do is to talk to some 
recent graduate, or to overhear the con- 
versation of a couple of A. T. S. girls 
as they discuss ‘“‘Dr. Joe’s’’ newest book, 
or most recent class assignment, or the 
summer home he built at Montreat, 
mostly with his own hands, or one of a 
dozen or more of his recent accomplish- 
ments. For truly ‘‘Dr. Joe,” as he is 
affectionately called by all of his stu- 
dents, is not only a fine Bible teacher, 
and a most versatile man, but one of 
the hardest workers that can be found 
anywhere. 

Whence came this man to A. T. S.? 
Directly, from Queens College of Char- 
lotte, N. C., but indirectly by an edu- 
cational route that took him to Erskine 
College, the Biblical Seminary of New 
York, and New York University. Along 
this educational path he picked up well- 
earned academic and theological de- 
grees, such as his A. B., S. T. B., 
S. T. M. and Ph. D. degrees. He was 
licensed by Bethel Presbytery and or- 
dained by New York Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, and served 
in the USA church for three years be- 
fore accepting a call from Queens to be- 


come professor of Bible and religious 
education in the North Carolina college. 
While in Charlotte he served as a tem- 
porary supply at the 10th Avenue 
church for a year, even as today as a 
member of the Training School faculty 
he is either supplying a church or 
preaching in some church almost every 
Sunday. He has driven all the way from 
Montreat to Richmond back again to fill 
a preaching engagement when it would 
have been easier on him and cheaper to 
have asked some senior student or other 
faculty member to keep the engagement 
for him. But not “Dr. Joe.’’ What he 
has undertaken to do, that he will do 
faithfully, conscientiously, and well. All 
the while he is writing his books, such 
as ‘How to Study Luke,”’ “How to Study 
Revelation,” ‘‘Hark to the Trumpet’’ or 
some other book of Bible study. With 
his wife’s Lutheran background and his 
own ARP, and USA, and US Presby- 
terian heritage, Dr. Gettys is admirably 
fitted to send his students out with a 
sympathetic and appreciative attitude 
towards all branches of the Church of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The Presby- 
terians of the South should be proud 
of their training school for lay religious 
workers, and the General Assembly’s 
Training School is proud to list in its 
catalogue as one of its Bible teachers 
Joseph M. Gettys. 
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EDITORIAL 


Japan University Approved 


We are confident that the recent 
action of the church's Board of World 
Missions in expressing its approval of 
and good wishes for the International 
Christian University in Japan will be 
cordially received in all quarters (Page 
3). Even if the Board could not see its 
way clear at the present time to make 
some financial contribution toward the 
university or to assume some respon- 
sibility on the Foundation we can be 
glad that it expresses itself so unre- 
servedly in support of the institution. 

A considerable number of our peo- 
ple, inspired by the plans of the ICU, 
have wanted to give their support and 
encouragement to the institution, but 
so long as the church’s official agent 
in the matter of world missions had 
not expressed itself on it they did not 
feel free to give the encouragement they 
desired. 

Now these concerned individuals and 
groups will move ahead on this job, 
making up in some measure by their 
own contributions and interest, what 
the Board at this time is unable to con- 
tribute to an effort which it agrees 
holds such great promise. 
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Registration of Women 


In their Ecumenical Registration, the 
united church women of this country 
have taken on a project of great merit. 
This is a significant effort, it is of far- 
reaching importance and scope, and it is 
attainable. That is to say that many 
thousands, if not millions, of church wo- 
men can be registered in this coopera- 
tive enterprise (OUTLOOK, Jan. 9). 

Names, addresses and denominations 
of American church women will be re- 
corded through state and local councils 
with the total being figured at the bien- 
nial assembly in Cincinnati next No- 
vember. Each woman signing the regis- 
ter will give a dollar as a token of her 
interest in the ecumenical ideal, and 
the money so contributed will be used 
in efforts to increase the understand- 
ing and cooperation among women of 
the various church groups. 

The Cincinnati meeting will be the 
last for the separate organization of 
church women since the United Coun- 
cil has voted to become a part of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ. 
What the women have to bring to. the 
National Council, they say, is “Not 
bishops or buildings, but millions of 
devoted women.” The registration will 
serve to demonstrate that fact. 

It is to be hoped that in addition to 
the efforts on the part of councils of 
churches in towns and cities that women 
in each church—one or more—whether 
there are local councils or not, will take 
it upon themselves to register the 
women of their congregation, thus iden- 
tifying them more definitely with the 
ecumenical movement around the world. 

In case there are those who do not 
have other contacts, they can write to 
the United Council of Church Women, 
156 5th Ave., New York 10, requesting 
forms and directions which may be 
needed. 

Particularly in view of the fact that 
the executive secretary of the UCCW 
is one of our own church’s leaders, 
Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod, will we want 
to have Southern Presbyterian women 
registered by the thousands. 


Don’t Mix the Terminology 


We seem to be in a fair way to getting 
our reorganizaion terminology hope- 
lessly mixed. Here and there we ob- 
serve a scrambling of names which, be- 


fore it has gone too far, should be 
arrested. 
For example, we note that some 


synods or presbyteries are referring to 
their church extension or missions 
agencies as ‘“‘Boards.’”’ This term was 
shunned for so many decades that it is 
interesting to see it so enthusiastically 
accepted, but it should not be overdone. 
The Assembly carefully pointed out that 
“Board” is to be used with reference 
to its agency at the Assembly level. On 
presbytery and synod levels they are not 
boards at all; they are committees. Says 
the ad interim committee: ‘‘Use of the 
term will reduce confusion since 
it establishes the name of the agency 
at the Assembly level, whereas the term 


‘committee’ will be used at the level 
of all other courts of the church.” 

In the same way, we observe the use 
of “General Council” to apply, not only 
to the Assembly’s agency, but in some 
instances to a council of synod or pres- 
bytery. It would seem to be far better 
to do as most courts are doing: Say 
“Synod’s Council’ or ‘“Presbytery’s 
Council” and let the Assembly have the 
only “General Council.’’ 


The Reorganization 





24. WORLD MISSIONS, contd. 


In many ways the world missions 
agency has long been the church’s 
“favored” agency. It has received the 
largest portion of the Assembly’s 
benevolences. It has received its spe- 
cial offerings and these have been as- 
signed to meet appealing needs. It 
has operated a Definite Objects program 
which enabled individuals, churches or 
groups to support a particular piece of 
work and to become well informed about 
it. It has been the agency which has 
dealt with the world-wide vision and has 
had the responsibility for doing abroad 
everything the other agencies were doing 
at home. It has maintained the largest 
promotion staff of any agency, and it 
has had at its disposal the time and 
service of the furloughed missionaries, 
offering such opportunities as no other 
agency could command. 

With these tremendous advantages, 
the agency also confronts obstacles 
which also are organic to its own struc- 
ture—that is, it must operate in a world 
context and it is affected not only by a 
rise or fall in the economy here in the 
U. S., but also in all the lands where it 
has responsibility. 

The Board must have great resources 
for its far-reaching efforts. It must 
have annual gifts; endowments; it must 
invest its reserves; it must purchase on 
a grand scale—as much, it may be, as 
$250,000 a year; it must guard its 
future, for the welfare of many is at 
stake. 

Therefore, as noted here two weeks 
ago, it has its educational department 
to keep its constituency informed and 
concerned; it has its candidate depart- 
ment which must keep the supply of 
missionaries constant; it must keep in 
close touch with its missionaries on 
the field and on furlough; it must keep 
the gifts coming in. It has a big job 
to do. 

Some feel that a plan to centralize 
purchasing for all the missionary en- 
terprise would be a highly desirable 
step, and one that would offer a sav- 
ing of many thousands of dollars a 
year. 

The Board would like to increase the 
missionary foree to 500, thereby 
equalling the number on the roll in 
1929. Such a force would require an 





annual budget of $2,000,000. There 
are now approximately 375 mission- 
aries. 

In a way it would seem that the 
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Board of World Missions could make 
excellent use of all the other agencies 
in its work abroad. For example, good 


evangelism methods here might be put | 


to work elsewhere with the aid of our 
experienced evangelism leaders. Or the 
pest help available in Christian edu- 
cation might well be sought from those 
who are commissioned by our church 
to be particularly well equipped in that 
field, and so on. In addition, it would 
seem that the skills of many individuals 
who, for some good reason, cannot be- 
come missionaries, could be employed 
on a short-term basis, as teachers of 
missionary children now are used. This 
would offer many persons a missionary 





opportunity of considerable proportions. 

No agency of the church has so great 
an opportunity to work with other de- 
nominations and to cooperate on a 
world-scale. In a sense, the world mis- 
sions board sets the ecumenical tone 
of the entire church and on the foreign 
field it represents our church before the 
native (who may never hear of the Pres- 
byterian Church, US, as such), the other 
missionary forces, and the land in which 
the service is rendered. 

This Board’s responsibility and oppor- 
tunity are tremendous. 


NEXT 
Church. 


WEEK—Women of the 





IMPERFECT 


MARRIAGES 


2. Adam and Eve Again 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“God has given me another child in 
place of Abel.”—Genesis 4:25. 


ARRIAGES, like everything else 
in the world, are affected by their 
surroundings. Only in the rarest 

instances is a couple in a position to live 
entirely alone. Even if a couple were 
all by themselves in a wide, empty 
world, they will have children before 
long, and the presence and the charac- 
ters of the children will affect their 
parents’ relationships with each other. 

So Adam and Eve may have found it. 
Their first child, Cain, turned out to be 
a very bad lot. Quarrels led to blows, 
and too soon the blood of Abel was cry- 
ing out from the ground. Cain being 
the sort of boy he was, he must have 
brought little happiness to anyone. 
Murder casts shadows before; was it 
Adam or was it Eve who was too blind 
to see the death-shadow hanging over 
Abel? Which one of them, or was it 
both, who would say, “It looks black— 
but I can’t believe it of our boy’? Or 
was the whole family afraid of Cain 
and were Adam and Eve relieved when 
he left never to be seen at home again? 

However it was, the married life of 
Adam and Eve could not have been 
smooth and simple, plain and straight- 
forward, in the constant presence of a 
relative like Cain. Every plan of happi- 


ness, every hope of peace, would be 
crossed by the presence of that evil 
man. And the worst of it was that he 


was related to both of them. It would 
have been easy to recriminate. Where 
did Cain’s bad traits come from? Were 
they Eve’s or Adam’s? Which was at 
fault in bringing him up? Who had in- 
dulgeqd him, failed to discipline him? 
The presence of Cain would inevitably 
make the home bitter and not sweet. 


) THIS DAY it is not uncommon 
to see marriages beset by relatives 
of the wrong sort. Sometimes it 
is an unaccountable child like Cain. 
Sometimes it is some other kinsman. 
He (or she) may be always underfoot, 
a person who for some good reason can- 
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not be gotten rid of; or sometimes the 
disturbing element may ,be perpetually 
just off-stage, someone who never gets 
around to visiting the family, but whose 
possible visit is the constant dread; or 
it may be some far-distant, lost relative, 
whose escapades or even crimes get into 
the papers and seem to bring a felt dis- 
grace, even though everyone knows it 
is no fault of the home folks. Few, 
perhaps, are the married couples who do 
not have somewhere a family skeleton, 
not a decently buried one, but some all 
too lively one, an endless cause of family 
tears, quarrels and bitterness. 

When that is the case, God usually 
sends the consolation of Eve. Of her 
three sons mentioned by name, two were 
sources of grief, one a killer, one a 
victim. But in the third she found 
compensation—and so, perhaps, may 
her husband as well. It does no good 
to brood over those whose wrong- 
doings are past our helping. If in Cain 
and Abel crime and tragedy stalk the 
home, there is always somewhere a Seth, 
one whose goodness helps to make up 
for the evil others have caused. 

Many a marriage is embittered be- 
cause each partner is too much im- 
pressed by the other’s low-grade rela- 
tives. Domestic troubles cannot be cured 
by pointing out all the defects in the 
other one’s family tree. In this as in 
all life-situations, the road to happi- 
ness begins by looking for the best. 
If all the energy that some wives and 
husbands spend on criticizing their re- 
spective dubious kinsfolk, were spent in 
being thankful for all the good kins- 
people with whom God has blessed 
them, many marriages might be hap- 
pier than they are. 





VE WAS QUITE RIGHT in dwell- 
ing on Seth. Looking at Cain, she 
might well have thought the family 


a failure. If she could have looked 
down his line she might easily have 
fallen into despair—Is this what we 
must come to in the end? But the 


family was not to be measured by 
wicked Cain or frustrated Abel, Seth 


was the hope. The family’s value was 
not to be measured by Cain, but by 
Enoch and Noah and Abraham and all 
the saints. It is unfair to judge any 
family by the worst people in it. A 
family is as good as the best it pro- 
duces. Of one’s family as of everything 
else, the inspired rule is, ‘‘If there be 
any virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” 

(NOTE: Dr. Foreman’s first article 
in this series, also on Adam and Eve, 
appeared here Nov. 7, 1949.) 


MACKAY URGES RECOGNITION 
OF CHINA BY U. S. 


New York. (RNS)—John A. Mackay, 
president of the International Mission- 
ary Council, and of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, urged here that the 
United States recognize the Communist 
government in China. 

Speaking to a group of 200 church 
leaders and missionary executives, he 
warned that failure to recognize the 
Communists ‘‘might alienate the people 
of China forever.”’ 

Dr. Mackay, who returned recently 
from a nine weeks’ tour of East Asia, 
said recognition was justified on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 

(1) The excellent behavior of the 
Communist armies in their conquest of 
the China mainland; 

(2) The fact that missionary activity 
had not been disrupted; 

(3) The widespread view that China’s 
Communism will take a “different ex- 
pression’’ than in Russia and Eastern 
Europe; 

(4) The overwhelming support of the 
people for the new regime, based largely 
on their disillusionment with the Na- 
tionalist government. 

Dr. Mackay said that ‘‘Communism 
has come to China for a long time, be- 
cause the Chinese people are war-weary, 
utterly unbelieving in the integrity of 
their old regime, and longing for a 
change.’’ 

Warning against our present “anti- 
Communist psychology,’ he said that 
‘no matter what we might think of the 
social and political aspects of Commun- 
ism, the government now in control of 
China deserves our recognition.”’ 

He expressed the view that Chris- 
tianity in China, even under Com- 
munism, stood a better chance of sur- 
vival than in Russia. 

“The Russians saw Christianity at its 
worst,” he said, “while in China Chris- 
tianity, as exemplified by the mission- 
ary movement, is seen at its best. Many 
of the Chinese Communists have been 
educated and trained in our Christian 
schools and universities.”’ 

Discussing the Christian Church in 
fast Asia, Dr. Mackay reported that ‘‘as 
in Europe, and perhaps in this country, 
there is a resurgence of denomination- 
alism.’’ 

He added, however, that this trend 
“in itself’ was not dangerous to church 
cooperation, but warned that “if denom- 
inationalism becomes an end in itself, it 
will disrupt, rather than enrich, the 
ecumenical movement.” 








CHURCH NEWS 


Assembly Agencies Show 
Decrease in Receipts 


With three-fourths of the current 
church year gone, as of December 31, 
agencies of the General Assembly report 
the following benevolences received: 

Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 
$176,896; increase, $909. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $374,611; 
decrease, $26,829. 

World Missions (Nashville), 
792; decrease, $10,378. 
Progress, $159,004. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $159,655; decrease, $10,- 
540. 
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Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
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Fundamentalist Laymen’s 
Group Is Organized 


Madison, Wis. (RNS)—Formation of 
the American Council of Christian Lay- 
men, a fundamentalist group, was dis- 
closed with the filing of articles of in- 
corporation with the Secretary of State’s 
Office. 

Purpose of the new laymen’s group, 
its leaders announced, ‘“‘is to combat 
Communist teaching by some Protestant 
clergymen.”’ 

Like the American Council of Chris- 
tian Churches, another fundamentalist 
organization with whom the new group 
says it maintains a “friendly relation- 
ship,” the American Council of Chris- 
tian Laymen opposes the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

A six-page brochure published by the 
laymen, entitled ‘“‘How Red is the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches?” listed 49 
Federal Council leaders and members as 
“aiding or abetting’ or as being af- 
filiated with 46 organizations claimed to 
be subversive. 

Leader of the new group is Verne P. 
Kaub, a member of the First Congre- 
gational church of Madison and a retired 
publicist for the Wisconsin Power and 
Light Company. 

The new organization immediately 
drew criticism from Merrill R. Abbey, 
Methodist pastor and president of the 
Wisconsin Council of Churches. 
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“The accusations of the Communist 
sympathies leveled against the Federa] 
Council are utterly absurd,” Dr. Abbey 
declared. “The Council itself is op 
record as being unalterably opposed to 
the Communist program and its 
methods.’”’ 


Harper Sibley to Head 
‘*One Great Hour’’ Appeal 


New York (RNS)—Harper Sibley, of 
Rochester, N. Y., civic leader, business 
executive and church layman, has been 
named national chairman of the “One 
Great Hour of Sharing,” the 1950 appeal 
for funds by Church World Service, it 
was announced here. 

Patterned on the “One Great Hour” 
appeal of last March, the campaign, 
which will seek contributions for relief 
and reconstruction overseas, will be 
conducted over four radio networks, It 
will be supported by appeals via tele- 
vision, film strips, newspaper publicity 
and religious journals. 

Actual collection of funds will take 
place on Sunday morning, March 12. 


Methodist Church Reports 
Record Membership Figure 


Chicago (RNS)—A record member- 
ship of 8,792,569 for the Methodist 
Church during 1949 and an all-time 
high in annual contributions amount- 
ing to $229,297,111 were reported here 
by Albert C. Hoover, director of the 
denomination’s statistical office. 

The figures cover the church’s 106 
annual conferences and missions in the 
United States and its possessions, but do 
not include Methodism’s conferences 
overseas. 

They indicate a net membership in- 
crease of 141,507 over the 1948 total 
of 8,651,062. Church school member- 
ship increased 152,153 during the year 
and now stands at 5,807,959. This in- 
cludes a Sunday school enrollment of 
5,113,704, with an average attendance 
of 2,871,061. 

According to Mr. Hoover’s report, the 
denomination had 24,255 ministers in 
1949 and gave $60,870,020 for their 
support. 

More than $67,000,000 was spent for 
new buildings and improvements during 
the past year, and over $6,000,000 on 
indebtedness. The 1948 figure for new 


“puildings was about $54,000,000. 


A current membership of 1,519,427, 
or a gain of 64,341 over last year, was 
reported for the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service. 


Church Jurnilire 


FOR EVERY NEED AND BUDGET 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Also chancel furniture, carvings, Bodi- 
form Pews, folding chairs and tables. 









Write Department 143 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
354 Nelson St., S.W. 2930 Canton St., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Dallas 1, Texas 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Centre Students “Adopt” 
Hangchow Professor 

Hangchow University’s Professor T. J. 
Ku has been ‘‘adopted”’ for the year by 
the students of Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky. Last May the students raised 
$1,100 during Centre’s third annual 
Hangchow week. Their money-making 
activities included a faculty comedy, 
street dance, track meet, and an auction 
at which students performed comical 
acts for highest bidders. The decision 
has recently been made that Dr. Ku, 
now studying at Columbia University, is 
to be the beneficiary of the fund. He 
will receive his doctor’s degree in Public 
Administration this month and plans to 
return to Hangchow as head of the 
political science department. Students 
at Centre became interested in Hang- 
chow in 1946 when Robert J. McMullen, 
a former president of the Chinese 
school, was head of Centre. Under his 
guidance they raised almost $2,000 in 
a two-year campaign to purchase books 
for the Hangchow library. According 
to Dr. McMullen, now executive head 
of the United Board of Christian Col- 
leges in China, the $1,100 sum will pay 
Dr. Ku’s salary for a year and will leave 
a small fund for the purchase of books 
for his department. 








Davidson Students Are Helped by 
Scholarships and Aid Program 
Approximately one-fourth of David- 


son’s 880 students are benefitting this 
year from the most extensive scholar- 
ship and student help program in the 
history of the college. A total of 208 
students are receiving $43,355 in 
scholarship help. In addition, the col- 
lege is paying approximately $11,000 
for part-time student work. The college 
also operates a student loan fund which 
provides for needy students facing emer- 
gencies. The college church, to 
cost approximately $600,000, is now 
getting under way. It is expected to be 
completed in 16 months. The sanctuary 
will seat 1,150 people. A small chapel 
will seat 200. 


Richmond Campaign for Union 
Seminary Reaches 104% Mark 

Gifts received by Union Seminary in 
Virginia during 1949 and designated for 
its celebration of a half-century in Rich- 
mond have now passed the $150,000 
objective, with a 104% mark reached— 
$156,238. More than two-thirds of the 
pledges have already been paid. This 
money has been designated for three 
purposes: all-weather, outdoor athletic 
faci‘ities providing four tennis courts, 
two handball courts, so arranged that 
basketball and volleyball can also be 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 
A co-educational institution distinc- 
tive in Christian ideals, Presbyterian. 
Founded in 1856. Fully accredited 
academic work—first two years of 
college. Outstanding departments in 
music and business. Residence for 
women and single men. Liberal scholar- 
ships. Moderate rates. Catalogue P. 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 








played; a faculty home to be built prob- 
ably on nearby Loxley Road; and en- 
dowment for the field work department. 
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Build and Equip Now Under 


Broadway Plan Church Finance 





and continue to build as long as you 
can reach your possibilities. 

The method contemplates the issu- 
ance of 5 per cent semi-annual inter- 
est coupon bonds maturing serially 
over 13 years. 

They build and equip the church and 
at the same time constitute a safe, 
dependable investment for the mem- 
bers and others. 


Full information furnished on request. 
BROADWAY PLAN 





1408 Sterling Bldg., 
Houston, Texas, 
J. S. Bracewell, Director. 








Hew would YOU like fe — 


Build a HOSPITAL in AFRICA or a CHURCH in JAPAN? 
Provide a CAR or MICROSCOPE for use on the FIELD ? 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE THINGS — LARGE AND SMALL — THAT 
YOU AND YOUR CHURCH CAN DO THROUGH 


PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 


FOREIGN MISSION PROJECTS 


This is what you CAN do — 


What WILL 


Write to Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer, Board of World Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee for information about these projects. 





you do? 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for Foreign Missions 
JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 5, 1950 
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When You Make Your Will— 


There’s one Beneficiary you won't want to overlook. 


Perhaps you have taken an active part in the work 
of the Church while living. Or maybe you have not 
done as much of that sort of thing as you should. 
In either case, when you make your will you have 
the opportunity of giving a Legacy from your estate 
to carry on the work that you can no longer do. 


If you wish to name the Board of World Missions in 


your will, the following form of bequest should be 
used: 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the Board of World 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of Tennessee, with offices at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, the sum of _________(or the following 
property, to wit: 


ee as 


For full information and assistance in making a bequest to 
Foreign Missions, write to 


CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UV. S. 


P. O. Box 330 Nashville 1, Tennessee 





_ LET YOUR LAWYER DRAW YOUR WILL 


Perhaps you have put off this privilege of disposing of 
your property exactly in accordance with your wishes. 
Perhaps your will should be re-written to meet changing 
conditions. In either event, consult your attorney. 
Only a good lawyer can give your will the legal atten- 
tion it must have to avoid serious mistakes. e | 

















A Column of News and Opini 





In Passing 








Atlanta’s Presbyterian leadership on aq 
recent Sunday did something which 
might be widely copied to advantage. 
A tour of Greater Atlanta was arranged 
in an effort to acquaint Presbyterians 
of the city with the challenging oppor- 
tunities now offered and to show them 
the new churches now being developed. 
The tour was sponsored by leading lay- 
men as a part of a movement to secure 
$150,000 for capital funds to be spent 
in growing residential areas. 


* + * 
BOARDS—An Army wit once de- 
scribed a board as “something long, 
narrow, and wooden.” Let’s hope 
this definition will never fit the 
boards which carry on the work of 


our denomination! — Cumberland 
Presbyterian. 
2 * . 


Asked why Dean Hewlett Johnson, 
of Canterbury (the ‘‘Red Dean’’) has 
not been removed from office, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury replied: 

“First, for removal of office the law 
requires a trial and conviction in some 
civil or ecclesiastical court, and the 
Dean has not rendered himself liable to 
such a charge in either court. 

“Secondly, in this country we greatly 
value the right to freedom of speech, 
and the law is slow to curtail it even 
when it proves inconvenient, irksome or 
hurtful. Its suppression is one of the 
grave charges against those totalitarian 
and police states which enjoy the Dean’s 
confidence.” 


* * * 


AUSTIN SEMINARY students had the 
largest representation at the _ recent 
Inter-Seminary conference at Rock Is- 
land, Ill.—thirty men. This fine atten- 
dance plus the selection of one of 
Austin’s best men as the executive of 
the movement, Arch Tolbert, indicates 
that this seminary is sounding a strong 
ecumenical note. 

* * * 


Pearl Buck took exception to the 
recent review of Lillian Smith’s book, 
Killers of the Dream, in the N. Y. Times. 
The book, she says, ought to be read by 
as many Americans as possible. She 
goes on: 


“It is the first book of its kind ever 
to have been written. Whether one likes 
it or not, this book is the first full con- 
fession from an American, born and 
bred—and well bred—in our South, of 
how it feels to be an intelligent, sensi- 
tive, good person—and a Southerner. 
We have had studies of race prejudice 
in many novels and treatises, including 
Gunnar Myrdal’s monumental study of 
race prejudice in the United States. We 
know all about race prejudice from 
these other books, but in Killers of the 
Dream for the first time we have full 
revelation from the inside of the white 
Southern American.”’ 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The First Christian Martyr 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 22. 


Acts 6:8-15; 7:54-60 


The first disciple to face death after 
Jesus rose from the dead, to reveal to 
us, therefore, what death would hence- 
forth mean to believers in Christ, was a 
man named Stephen. 

We know nothing of him save the 
little that is recorded for us in Acts 
6 and 7. His name, however, which 
is Greek, indicates that he was a Hellen- 
ist, that is, a Jew who had adopted 
the Greek tongue and with it probably 
to some extent Greek practices and 
opinions; one who was born, probably, 
and lived for awhile outside of Pales- 
tine, a man whom we would expect to 
find emancipated from the customary 
narrowness of the Palestinian Jews. His 
speech in Acts 8 as well as his skill in 
debate mark him as a man of learn- 
ing and culture. The fact that Peter 
addressed the Sanhedrim as ‘‘Rulers of 
the people and elders,’’ while Stephen 
addressed them as “Brethren and fa- 
thers,” indicates that he was a man of 
some position. We are expressly told 
that he was a man full of faith and of 
the Holy Spirit (6:4) and again that 
he was full of grace and power (6:8), 
evidently a man of great charm and 
ability. 


I. Stephen’s Ministry, 6:1-8 


Such a man would naturally be a 
marked figure among the disciples. That 
he had won the confidence of the en- 
tire church is evidenced by the fact 
that he was chosen as the first of the 
seven deacons, chairman of the board, 
as we would say. 

As we saw last week the early church 
was careful to minister to the physical 
needs of all its members. But as the 
congregation grew the simple arrange- 
ments of the early days no longer 
sufficed. Some of the Greek-speaking 
Jews felt that their orphans and widows 
were being overlooked in the distribu- 
tion of relief. When their complaints 
reached the ears of the apostles they 
replied, “It is not desirable that we 
should stop preaching the Word of God 
and attend to meals. Brothers, look 
out seven of your Own number, men 
of good reputation, who are full of the 
Spirit (to whom God is a living reality, 
we might say), and have a reputation 
for wisdom, i. e., for sound common 
sense. We will assign this duty to 
them, so that we may continue to de- 
vote ourselves to prayer and to the 
ministry of the Word.” The plan com- 
mended itself to the whole body, and 
Stephen was the first of the seven men 
whom they chose. 

Stephen was not content, however, 
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to ‘‘serve tables.’’ He also carried the 
work of an _ evangelist. Effectively, 
powerfully, he preached the gospel to 
the people of Jerusalem, working also 
great signs and wonders, probably mira- 
cles of healing among them. Nor did 
he stop there. There were many syna- 
gogues in Jerusalem. Some of them, 
the exact number is uncertain, belonged 
to the Hellenists: i. e., to the Liber- 
tines (Roman freed men), to the Jews 
from Cyrene and Alexandria (in North- 
ern Africa), and from the Roman pro- 
vince of Cilicia and Asia (in Asia 
Minor). Stephen himself came, no 
doubt, from one or the other of these 
provinces. He began to preach Jesus 
in these synagogues, and to argue or 
dispute about Jesus with the Jews who 
attended them. This was a new de- 
parture, the beginning of a Christian 
offensive such as had not been previ- 
ously undertaken. It aroused the instant 
opposition of some of the Hellenistic 
Jews, among whom evidently was a 
brilliant young rabbi from Cilicia, Saul 
of Tarsus. None of them, however, 
could withstand the Spirit and the wis- 
dom by which he spoke. 


II. Stephen’s Arrest, 6:9-15 


Baffled in argument, his opponents 
had recourse to the device of defeated, 
but obstinate, disputants, an appeal to 
popular prejudice. They engaged men 
to spread the false report that he spoke 
blasphemous words against Moses, i. e., 
the Bible, as they possessed it, and 
against God. As a result they stirred 
up the people, the elders and the scribes 
against him. This was a momentous 
fact, as events proved, and marks a 
revolution in the attitude of the Jews 
toward the church. Hitherto the only 
opposition which the infant church had 
experienced had come from the Sad- 
ducees, powerful, but few in numbers 
and unpopular with the people. The 
Pharisees, the popular religious party, 
to which most of the scribes belonged, 
were inclined to be neutral, while the 
great mass of the people, belonging 
neither to the sect of the Sadducees, nor 
to that of the Pharisees, looked upon 
them with great favor. Cf. 3:47: 
3:13-16; 5:34-35. The opposition which 
Stephen’s enemies aroused against him 
marked a turning point in the attitude 
of the Jews toward the church. The 
hostility toward Stephen grew in time 
into a bitter hostility toward all fol- 
lowers of Jesus, branded henceforth 
as a heretical sect opposed to Moses and 
the Law. 

The immediate result was Stephen’s 


arrest. The excited people rushed on 
him and dragged him before the San- 
hedrim. There they accused him for- 
mally of blasphemy, a capital crime, in 
that he never ceases to speak words 
against this holy place (i. e., the tem- 
ple) and the Law (i. e., their Bible).” 
To support the first charge his enemies 
reported that he had said that Jesus 
of Nazareth would destroy the temple, 
and to support the second charge that 
he had predicted that Jesus would 
change the customs which Moses had 
delivered unto them. His words were 
wrested by his adversaries, but it is 
very likely that they contained some 
basis in fact. Judging from the ad- 
dress that follows it is probable that 
Stephen saw more clearly, or stated 
more boldly than his fellow disciples 
the temporary character of the Mosaic 
dispensation, that he insisted that 
Jesus came not to destroy, indeed, but 
to fulfill the Law and the Prophets. 
and he may have warned them, as Jesus 
himself had done, that if they did not 
accept his way of life and his teach- 
ings about the Father ultimately their 
nation, including the Temple, would be 
destroyed by the Romans. Apparently 
he was the first of the disciples to under- 
stand and to stress the universality of 
the gospel, that the religion of their 
fathers as completed in Christ could not 
remain merely a Jewish sect. 

The members of the council kept 
their eyes fixed upon him as the charges 
were elaborated by his enemies and 
they ‘‘saw that his face was like the 
face of an angel.” This information 
Luke must have received from Paul. 
It probably enraged him at the time, 
but he remembered it later. And he 
also remembered the defense that 
Stephen made. After his conversion he 
took up the work that Stephen had be- 
gun and became the great champion 
of Stephen’s ideal, a universal gospel. 
There can be little doubt but that Steph- 
en’s bearing, his words, and his death 
sowed the seed that ultimately bore 
their fruit in Saul’s conversion on the 
road to Damascus. 


III. Stephen’s Defense, 7:1-538 


After the high priest had heard the 
charges brought against Stephen, he 
turned to him and asked, ‘‘Is this true?” 
Stephen’s answer is reported more at 
length than any other discourse in Acts. 
The speaker was wise enough to see 
that he could answer the charges 
brought against him best by pointing 
out certain facts in Israel’s history. So 
he starts with Abraham and brings the 
history down to the times of Solomon, 
and then suddenly halts the argument 
and hurls his charge against the na- 
tion. 

Before we discuss Stephen’s purpose 
in presenting this type of argument, 
we might note that in his historical 
resume there are about fifteen variations 
from, or additions to the Old Testament 
record, and that these variations and 
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addresses agree in general with the 
contemporary Rabbinical interpretation 
of, or addition to the Old Testament 
text. Thus Stephen says that God ap- 
peared to Abraham in Ur, while Genesis 
says that it was in Haran (12:1-3); 
Stephen says that Abraham removed 
from Haran after the death of his fa- 
ther, while the account in Gen. 11:26-32 
and 12:4 indicates that Terah still had 
60 years to live; Stephen, with Philo 
and Gen 15:13, gives 400 years as the 
length of the bondage, while Paul in 
Gal. 3:17 agrees with the rabbis and 
the Septuagint in cutting the time down 
to about 200 years. Stephen says that 
75 souls came down into Egypt, while 
Gen. 46:26 says 70. Stephen says that 
Jacob was buried in Shechem in a cave 
that Abraham had bought, while in 
Gen. 49:30, 50:13 we read that Jacob 
was buried in the cave of Machpelah, 
and in Gen. 33:19 and Joshua 24:32 
that it was Jacob who bought the plot 
in Sechem. In Acts 7:38, 53 Stephen 
indicates that the Law was. given to 
Moses through the mediation of angels, 
a theory that had been developed by 
the rabbis, but which is not even sug- 
gested in the Pentateuch. Many of 
these discrepancies can be reconciled, 
but taken as a whole they seem to in- 
dicate that inspiration does not guaran- 
tee the absolute accuracy of every his- 


torical statement in the Bible. As a 
matter of fact Stephen did not claim 
to be speaking by inspiration, and it 


was Luke’s duty to report faithfully 
what he said. 

Stephen’s main purpose was not to 
instruct his auditors regarding the de- 
tails of Israel’s history. He had been 
accused of saying that Jesus would de- 
stroy the temple. In reply he brought 
out the fact that God had appeared 
to the founders of the race in other 
places than the temple and that when 
it was finally constructed, late in Israel’s 
history, the prophets had pointed out 
that God was not confined and indeed 
could not be confined within its walls. 
They had accused him secondly of de- 
eclaring that would change the 
customs that Moses delivered unto them. 


Jesus 


Stephen reminded them that the prom- 
ise given to Abraham preceded the law 
and was not dependent on it, and that 
Moses himself had told the people that 
his law not final, but that God 
would raise up another great prophet 
for the future. His main purpose, how- 
ever, the fact that 
Israel had always resisted the Holy 
Spirit and misunderstood God’s holy 
purpose. “He first recited God’s early 
choice and guidance of the patriarchs 
(2-22), apparently to bring out the fact 
that God from the beginning had been 
leading Israel to a definite goal; then 
continuing this history he showed that 
the Hebrews had repeatedly resisted 
God’s purpose for them, both in the 
days of Moses and subsequently (24-43) 


was 


was to emphasize 


and had failed to see the temporary and 
typical character both of tabernacle and 
temple (44-50). Then suddenly stop- 
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ping his argument he bitterly charged 
them with resisting, as their fathers had 
done, the Holy Ghost, with having slain 
the Christ, as their fathers had slain 
the prophets.” 


IV. Stephen’s Death, 7:54-60 


As Stephen spoke of “the Righteous 
One, whom you have now betrayed and 
murdered,’ those who heard him were 
filled with murderous rage. They ground 
their teeth, as though they could bite 
him in two. But the eyes of Stephen 
were lifted on high and in sudden ec- 
stacy he cried, ‘‘Behold I see the heay- 
ens opened, and the Son of man stand- 
ing at the right hand of God.” It was 
the first appearance of Christ in his 
divine glory since the resurrection. His 
enemies could no longer restrain them- 
selves. They cried out with a loud 
voice and stopped their ears—a pro- 
cedure still followed by many who are 
unwilling to entertain new ideas—and 
rushed together upon him; then they 
cast him out of the city ana stoned 
him. It was illegal for the Jews to 
put a man to death without the sanc- 
tion of the Roman authorities, but the 
venerable Sanhedrim had transformed 
itself into a mob, and a mob does not 
bother about the law. They cast him 
out of the city and stoned him, because 
Jerusalem was the holy city and could 
not be defiled by an execution. They 
were willing to lynch Stephen, but not 
in Jerusalem, because that was against 
their religious scruples—an interesting 
illustration of how religious men some- 
times strain out a gnat and swallow 
a camel. 

As for Stephen he tendered his soul 
into the keeping of his Lord and then 
prayed for his enemies, ‘“‘Lord, do not 
hold this sin against them.”’ Jesus had 
offered such but he was the 
Son of God; Stephen was a man like 
us. It is not easy for us to forgive 
our enemies, to pray for those who de- 
spitefully use us. Stephen prayed while 
the stones were siowly crushing out 
his life. When we contrast the dying 
of the Old Testament martyr, 
Zechariah, ‘“‘The Lord look upon it and 
require it’ (II Chron. 24:22), we see 
that the cross had done its work. 

Luke, the 
tells us the 
bruises, suffering, 
For believers in Jesus death 
had lost its terrors. So, he only adds, 
“When he had said this, he fell asleep.” 
We lie down at night to sleep, and 
when we awake, it is a new day. So 


a prayer, 


prayer 


beloved who 
mention 


his dying 


physician, 
story, does not 
his his 


agony. 


with those who trust in Jesus. The 
day comes when they lie down for the 
last time, and when they open their 


eyes it will be the dawn of a new and 
better day. 

This same attitude toward death is 
reflected in the inscriptions in the cata- 
combs, written in the period of severe 
persecutions. As summarized by Albert 
E. Bailey in his Daily Life in Bible 
Times: 


“Never in all the inscriptions or pic. 
tures is there a word of regret or gor- 
row or despair. Although life had been 
bitter with poverty and _ persecutioz, 
there is no mention of it; there is no 
resentfulness at. the world’s wickedness, 
no curse called down on the torturers, 
no prayer that God might blast the 
terrible empire in whose grip they had 
been caught. All is peace and sunshine 
and hope and love. That is the mira. 
cle wrought in the hearts of these 
traders, sailors, potters, weavers, sol- 
diers, slaves, women of wealth and 
culture, senators, consuls, by faith in 
Christ.” 


The great theologian Athanasius, 
writing early in the 4th century, shortly 
after the close of the persecutions, says: 


““A very strong proof of this destruc- 
tion of death and its conquest by the 
cross is supplied by a present fact, 
namely this. All the disciples of Christ 
despise death; they take the offensive 
against it and, instead of fearing it, by 
the sign of the cross and by faith in 
Christ trample on it as on something 
dead. Before the divine sojourn of the 
Savior, even the holiest of men were 
afraid of death, and mourned the dead 
as those who perish. But now that the 
Savior, has raised his body, .death is 
no longer terrible, but all those who 
believe in Christ tread it underfoot as 
nothing, and prefer to die rather than 
to deny their faith in Christ. : 
Death has become like a tyrant who 
has been completely conquered by the 
legitimate monarch; bound hand and 
foot the passersby jeer at him, hitting 
him and abusing him, no longer afraid 
of his cruelty and rage, because of the 
king who has conquered him. So has 
death been conquered and branded for 
what it is by the Savior on the cross. 
It is bound hand and foot, all who are 
in Christ trample it as they pass and 
as witnesses to him deride it, scoffing 
and saying, ’O Death, where is thy 
victory? O Grave, where is thy sting?” 
—tThe Incarnation of the Word of God. 


And that triumph over death has per- 
sisted until the present. Thus Kath- 
erine Burton commemorates the death 
of John E. Williams, killed in Nanking, 
China on March 24, 1927: 


He waited for their coming with a 
smile: 


Their torture too he answered smilingly; 


And with a smile he met their final 
thrusts. 


What secret did he carry in his heart 


That kept his lips curved through 
death’s cruelties? 


Was it that down the centuries he gazed, 
Past the mob’s fury and its stupid greed, 


To where a radiant Face smiled out at 
fear? 


And did he see, beyond the hate the 
Love— 


Beyond the Crucifix the opening skies? 


Those who have their eyes fixed on 
Christ are never afraid to die, and they 
can die as they lived with a prayer of 
forgiveness on their lips. 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re 
ligious Education.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE WORLD’S STUDENT CHRIS- 
TIAN FEDERATION, A History of the 
First Thirty Years. By Ruth Rouse, 
student Christian Movement Press, Ltd., 
London. 309 pages. $ 


An important and timely contribution 
to modern church history and the spirit 
of ecumenism, this history of the first 
thirty years of the worldwide Student 
Christian Movement by one of its out- 
standing leaders is both humbling and 
heartening. Ruth Rouse, first woman 
secretary of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, in accurately describ- 
ing its roots and evolution, has pic- 
tured for us the reality of the foun- 
dation of its offspring’’ also—the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, World 
Relief, and the World Council of 
Churches. 


Starting with the inspired thoughts 
of isolated students and student leaders 
in America and Britain, Miss Rouse 
reveals the wonder of the contacts and 
impulses which passed from country to 
country and resulted in the formation 
of the Federation in 1895. A recount- 
ing of the conferences, their plan, spe- 
cial emphases and contributions, de- 
scribes the great period of expansion 
which continued until 1915. A vivid 
portrayal of the shock of war upon the 
student world and the seeming destruc- 
tion of the unity which had been pain- 
stakingly built makes poignant the story 
of strength drawn from weakness, of 
rapid recuperation, and of the gaining 
of new ground in geographical areas 
and in the realms of thought. 

Having traced a complete cycle— 
birth, organization, extension, war, re- 
covery, reorganization, and further ex- 
tension—Miss Rouse ends her history 
with the year 1924. That the follow- 
ing years reveal a similar pattern is 
explained by Robert C. Mackie, present 


General Secretary of the WSCF, in an 
Introduction which brings the reader 
up to date. He mentions the contri- 
butions of recent leaders—Francis 
Pickens Miller, Pierre Maury, W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft—and summarizes suc- 
cessive emphases on relief, political 
thought, study of the nature of the uni- 
versity itself, the Bible and Christian 
message, and church relationship. 
Because the church itself is acting 
ecumenically, the position of the WSCF 
may become subsidiary, but that it has 
paved the way for the church is proved 
indisputably by Miss Rouse and guar- 
anteed by John R. Mott in a short 
Foreword. History has here again re- 
vealed the hand of God and the unique 
durability of any movement which dares 
to use the methods of enthusiasm, which 
refuses to despair of cooperation with 
any group, which believes in prayer, and 
Bible study and missions, which con- 
sistently makes Jesus Christ central. 
BETSY RICE. 
Staunton, Va. 


TOWARD CERTAINTY. By Robert 
H. Gearhart, Jr. Association Press, New 
York. 92 pages. $1.50. 

Here are some thirteen brief tracts 
of our time bound in a small volume, 
and leveled at clear, Christian think- 
ing. Dr. Gearhart has been for twenty- 
five years the secretary and campus pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Student-Work Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia. From 1930-32 
he was national president of the Asso- 
ciation of Church Workers in State 
Universities. 

The writer of this book is interested 
more in facts than in arguments; he 
has roots in historic Christianity; he 
faces with courage and modern lingo the 
tough problems of the centuries. His 
treatment of Christian personality, of 
God, of our Lord Christ, of the Holy 
Spirit, of our immoral world, of provi- 
dence, of suffering of the church, of 
hope for tomorrow are touched with the 
skill of an artist. 
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TO POWER 
AND POISE 


The NEW Book of Daily Devotions 
by E. STANLEY JONES 


The Key to a New Life for YOU! 


For every man and woman today, here is the key to the 
spiritual achievement of power and poise—power that brings 
release from worry, anxiety, frustration—power that makes 
life over. 52 weeks of daily readings that point the way to both 
spiritual and physical well-being—practical step-by-step guid- 
ance out of self-centered slavery into God-given freedom and 
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There is a chapter entitled, “A 
Modern Enigma,” in which he says: 
‘What a strange thing it is that people 
in this day reverence and respect the 
Bible. They swear by it and onit.. 
It is one of the most widely owned, yet 
one of the least read books of the world 
today.” A mountain breeze literally 
blows through the book; it is fresh and 
refreshing. I lift my hat to any clergy- 
man who brings new light to the great 
questions of time and eternity—no mat- 
ter how such truth is clothed. 


FRED P. TURNER. 
Ocala, Fla. 
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The Higher Happiness. Ralph W. Sock- 
man. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.00. 
A Voice for God—The Life of Chas. E. 


Fuller, W. M. Smith. W. A. Wilde Co. 
$2.50. 

Jonathan Edwards, Perry Miller. Wil- 
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J. Clyde Mohler, Portsmouth, Va., has 
accepted a call to the Berryville, Stone’s 


Chapel and Clearbrook churches, Box ; Ped Flora Maedonald College 


369, Berryville, Va. 
es , ae Red Springs, N. C. 
George Johnson from Wilmington, 
: ‘ - % Liberal Arts College with Conservatory of Music, 
Del., to 311 Navarre Ave., Coral Gables, :, P Degrees: A. B., B. S. in Home Economics, and B. Mug. 
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an ; Friendly, Christian Atmosphere. Moderate Charges, 
F,. C. Debele, Jr., formerly of Savan- HALBERT M. JONES, Acting President 
nah Beach, Ga., is at 1420 Pinecrest 
Ave., Charlotte 5, N. C., instead of as 


listed here recently. M * 
James R. Kennedy from Norfolk, Va., 
to 208 Second pcg vaso Va. Southwestern al emphis 
ae F. Dees Wem Meeten, Striving for the best in education and in 
Texas, to 6239 Woodland Drive. Dallas, spiritual values. 
Texas. An excellent investment for enduring and 
John M. Alexander's new home ad- rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 
dress in Atlanta is 972 Oakdale Road, man lives. 
NE. Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 
W. G. Wood from Wyndale, Va., to 
Low Moor, Va. 
Allen H. Craft from Shreveport, La., 
to 9233 Biscayne Blvd., Dallas, Texas. QUEENS COLLEGE 
Albert Sydney Johnstone, of Rich- 
mond, Va., was installed as pastor of A tiberal arts college which offers young 
the Ashland, Va., church Jan. 8. women triining for numerous vocations. 

















Fully accredited. 
INTER-SEMINARY 

Arch McD. Tolbert, Columbus, Ga., ‘Dalene a 
a senior at Austin (Texas) Presbyterian 3 = = HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 
Theological Seminary, will succeed Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Robert S. Bilheimer as executive secre- 
tary of the Inter-Seminary Movement. 
Bilheimer will become study secretary 
of the World Council of Churches. 

John Newton Thomas, Union Semi- Hampden-Sydney College 
nary in Virginia, and Wm. Stinespring, 
Duke Divinity School, were the Pres- 1776-1950 
byterian, US, ministers who attended 
the Inter-Seminary Conference at Rock 
Island, Ill., both of them leading dis- received for session of 1950-51, those de- 
cussion groups on the conference theme, siring to enter at that time should apply 


Write THE REGISTRAR for information. 








In view of the number of applications 


‘ - immediately. 
PRESBYTERY EXECUTIVE 
W. R. Smith, Jr., Chatham, Va., pas- EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 


tor has become executive secretary of Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 
Winston-Salem Presbytery. Address: 
Box 5072, Ardmore Station, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Siinanreiswoes rere: — | Davisand Elkins College} | 4 ones Scott 


Elkins, West Virginia 











North Carolina’s Congressman Gra- a 
ham Barden has been added to the list A four-year coliege for men an 


of speakers for the Town and Country women. College 


Pastors’ Institute to be held at Union Member of and accredited by North 


Seminary, Richmond, Va., Jan. 30-Feb. Central Association of Colleges and Decatur, Georgia 
2. Governor W. Kerr Scott (N. C.) and Secondary Schools. 
Moderator W. E. Price had formerly Emphasizes Christian Character The College has buildings, grounds 
been announced. Ministers with speak- and thorough scholarship. and equipment valued at more than 
ing assignments include: Donald G. Personal interest in the individual $3,000,000, ana endowment of an equal 
Miller, James Appleby, Bob S. Hodges, student. amount. The income on more than 


Roger Melton, John S. Brown. Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 


$500,000 is used to aid worthy young 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 


women, Awards of aid are given to 


SPRUNT LECTURER, 1951 
equipment. those qualified girls who apply early. 
John Wick Bowman, professor of New A splendidly trained faculty of 


Testament interpretation, San Francisco Christian men and women. 


Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, A good place for an investment.. President J. R. McCain 
Calif’, will be the James Sprunt lec- 


turer at Union Seminary in Virginia in R B. PURDUM, President 
1951. — == 
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